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in the evening, she came over Westminster Bridge, that the
sound reached the members within the House of Commons,
warning them that not only had Caroline returned to London,
but pandemonium had come with her. Mixed with the mob's
screams of welcome were sinister yells of "To Carlton House"
. . . The uproar spread. Lady Hertford's windows in Man-
chester Square were broken, so were those of Lord Castlereagh.
That night additional sentries were posted round Carlton
House.
Caroline tried to obtain an interview with her husband. It
was refused. Then came the struggle as to whether her name
should or should not be included in the Liturgy. If this were
granted, Caroline seemed ready to leave the country, and it
was suggested in a meeting between her advocates on the one
side, and the Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh on the
other, that if she were so obliging as to go away again certain
concessions should be granted her: namely, that an official
announcement of her position should be made to the various
Courts; that she should sail away in one of the King's ships;
and (Caroline's attendant muse was surely present at this
meeting) that there should be an address of congratulation
from both Houses to her and her husband.
But over the Liturgy the King would not budge. Neither
would Caroline. Therefore the attempt at reconciliation came
to nothing. Caroline took a curious view of the situation.
"If they wished me to stay abroad, why not leave me there in
peace?" she demanded: and often, after a general summing-up
of her reasons for coming to England, she would conclude with
the remark: "And so here I am."
The only way left for the King to get rid of her was to divorce
her. Accordingly a Bill was introduced which had two objects:
one to divorce her, the other to deprive her of the title and
rights of the Queen of England. Caroline, on the other hand,
was now absolutely determined to be crowned.
"I will be crowned"! she exclaimed one day to two of her
counsel in "her miserable back dra;wing-room in Portman
Street." Never, thought the two men, would they forget "the
look and gesture" with which she said it. Her optimism did
not stop here: it went so far that it became pathetic. "I know
that man well," she said, when talking of her husband, "mark
what I say, we shall be good friends again_before we die.3*
On August the i7th the so-called "trial" began, Bergami
being named by the Government as co-respondent. A crowd
of Italians were brought over to act as witnesses against